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French Army Slang 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxii, 151-156, I published a short col- 
lection of French army slang. Since that time I have been gather- 
ing similar material from printed matter of all sorts, personal 
letters from French soldiers and from the men themselves during 
my period of service abroad. In the meantime, several publications 
in France, notably the excellent collection of trench slang, Le Poilu 
tel qu'il se parle, by Gaston Esnault, have rendered the presentation 
of my material unnecessary. However, in comparing my work 
with these publications I find that the following words do not 
appear in them with the meanings which I indicate : 

Azur, used preceded by the word Pif to designate a man with a 
large nose. Ex. Eh! Pif d'azur. — Barbele (avoir le barbele dans le 
ciboulot), sort of cafard. — Bougie, face. Ex. T'en fais une bougie! 
— Bourrin, prostitute. — Braise, mail. — Brin, excrement. Ex. Bien- 
tot on nous donnera a bouffer du brin. — Casino, chest. — Cassolettes, 
shoes. — Ciseaux, sur les appareils Farman, le manche a balai (barre 
de direction) est remplace par une tige qui se termine par deux 
boucles, d'ou le nom de ciseaux. — Contre-torpilleur, iron field 
kitchen. — Encaisser, to fly in bad weather and be violently buffeted 
by the wind. — Esgourdacher, to listen. — Geignot, sort of cafard. — 
Grenade a cuiller, one which bursts on touching the ground. — 
Grougnon, sort of cafard. — Homme a lunettes, person who is not 
resourceful. — Jojo, light, poor wine. — Macaron, automobile steer- 
ing gear. — Metro, narrow gauge railway behind the lines for trans- 
porting supplies. — Negre, black smoke shell. — Nord-Sud, same as 
Metro. — Parisse, Paris. — Placard, chest. — Polyte, Boche. — Potache, 
service stripe. — P. P. T., pauvres poires des tranchees. — Rinpinpin, 
sort of cafard. — Saint-Gothard, same as Metro. — Simplon, same as 
Metro. — Soixante-quinze, beans. — Tinette, automatic machine gun. 
— Tricoteuse, bayonet. 

Milton Gakver. 

Yale University. 



BEIEF MENTION 

Douglas's 2Eneid. By Lauchlan Maclean Watt, author of ' Scot- 
tish Life and Poetry ' (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1920). 
The opening words of the brief Preface are to the point : " This 
is an attempt to elucidate Gawain Douglas's work, and to place it 
in its proper setting, as a literary document, . . . My excuse is 
that it has not before been done." The heads of the chapters show 
how the author has articulated his subject : The Man and his Fame ; 
The Man and his Work ; The Translation : its Method and Result ; 
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Manuscripts and Readings; Language and Influences. There are 
three appendices of " Readings " (pp. 179-245), and an index of 
six pages ends the volume. 

The next paragraph of the Preface concerns the selection of the 
Cambridge ms. " as being the most authentic " and therefore takes 
one to chapter iv and to the appendices. It is assumed as highly 
probable that Douglas had written out his translation with his own 
hand, and that his chaplain and secretary, Geddes, had this holo- 
graph before him and from it prepared " the first correct coppy 
nixt after the Translation." This copy (the Cambridge MS.) "was 
quite evidently approved by the author himself who began to write 
upon its margins what he apparently intended to become a com- 
plete commentary on the poem." These marginalia (printed sepa- 
rately in Small, n, 279-295), which, on account of some interrup- 
tion, were not continued beyond the end of the first book, are 
accepted as being holograph, but Small and Mr. Gregory Smith 
have contradicted themselves in dating the MS. " c. 1525." The 
notable " scheme of spelling," which is in accord with that of 
Douglas's letters, and its special readings prove this copy to surpass 
in authenticity the other two important mss. 

The Elphynstoun ms. (1527 is the date written on it) stands next 
" in point of date and value." Small professed to follow it, but did 
not observe its peculiarities, " especially in the remarkable termi- 
nations of Books V, VI, and VII, while he also interpolated certain 
verses, Avhich are not in his exemplar, but taken from the Black 
Letter edition of 1553 " (Preface). Another copy may have in- 
tervened between this and Geddes's copy. At all events, here are 
to be found changes that may be editorial, and eye-errors or clerical 
slips ; and sometimes a reading from Douglas's marginalia or Com- 
ment is erroneously taken into the text. 

The Ruthwen ms. (the basis of " the greater portion " of Ruddi- 
man's edition of 1710) falls in value behind the preceding two, by 
which "we get what is nearest to Douglas's original." It is less 
carefully executed than these, has " several omissions," and in read- 
ings differs now from the one, now from the other, and now from 
both the earlier copies. There are verbal substitutions that indi- 
cate an attempt to make the text, in the judgment of the copyist, 
" more easy of understanding," altho the changes may " upset the 
rhythmic scheme" and not be "in accord with the translation." 

Next in textual importance is the first printed edition, the Black- 
Letter Copland of 1553, notable for reflecting the anti-Popish bias 
of the printer ; the ground for its imprinted title, " The Protestant 
Edition," is made especially clear by Mr. Watt's collation of pas- 
sages from which the " printer-editor " has removed, by substi- 
tutions, the original appeals to the Virgin. In addition to what 
may be attributed to religious bias, this edition " has readings of its 
own, of a most miscellaneous character," which are carefully dis- 
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tinguished by Mr. Watt ; but he leaves something to be done : " The 
inner history of this edition would be a most interesting study." 

In accordance with his determination of the order in authen- 
ticity of the three earliest manuscripts, Mr. Watt has prepared lists 
of compared readings of these texts together with the variant read- 
ings of the Black Letter edition. These lists have a real value in 
the exact study of the translation. They are placed in appendices 
(pp. 179-245) under the following titles: (a) Readings dependent 
on the Latin text; (i) Readings in translation not dependent on 
text, being impletive or explicative phrases; (c) Readings from the 
Prologues and Appendices, dependent on common sense (cf. p. 
148). The two later manuscripts, Lambeth and Bath, "being of 
no special value as guides to sources" (p. 147), are excluded from 
the collation. But at this point one may revert to the curious 
tangle in transmission represented by two passages, namely, six 
lines relating to the character of iEneas and an explanatory note 
of four lines on Atrides. Mr. Watt has here examined details with 
fine precision. With no hint "as to where he got these verses," 
Small admitted the lines on iEneas into the text (vol. n, p. 13, 
11. 25-30), altho the only known manuscript authority for them 
is the late Bath. As to the note on Atrides, this is reproduced on 
the margin of Lambeth, but taken into the text by Elphynstoun. 
The early printed editions are of course shown to be involved in 
the transmission of these passages. 

Standing between the chapter on " Manuscripts and Readings " 
and the helpful Appendices is a chapter on " Language and Influ- 
ences," in which the outlines are drawn of the historic position of 
Middle Scots and of the cultural influences to which Douglas was 
submissive in effecting to a degree "a mosaic that never was the 
real language of the multitude, being in many places a literary 
creation, i for a special purpose " (p. 74). Here the writer's method 
has become too excursive to give the studious reader a manageable 
hold on the factors in the problem, altho instructive side-lights 
are thrown on them. After so estimable a study as Edmund 
Schmidt's Die Schottische Aeneisiibersetzung von Gavin Douglas 
(Dissertation, Leipzig, 1910), one cannot excuse Mr. Watt's casual 
manner in dealing with details relating to Douglas's style and 
manner of translation (the more specific subject of a preceding 
chapter) and with other matters falling within the range of the 
chapter now under consideration. That a scholarly treatise — and 
surely Mr. Watt has aimed at no other mark — must represent a 
subject in the complete light of all competent study and investiga- 
tion bestowed on it is the formula of demands by which academic 
standards are maintained. This new academic treatise is not un- 
assailable under the formula. For example, Mr. Watt disposes of 
the question of Douglas's relation to the translation by Octavian 
de Saint-Gelais in the declaration that what is here to be observed 
is "probably a coincidence rather than an influence." But Dr. 
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Schmidt (in the Dissertation mentioned) has a chapter devoted 
to a thoro examination of this question and has established a differ- 
ent conclusion, which is in essential agreement with the view of 
Dr. Otto Fest (Ueler Surrey's Virgilubersetzung, Palaestra, sxxiv, 
1903, pp. 57-60). 

So too in the discussion of " certain features of Middle Scots," 
one is not put on the basis of the present state of linguistic science. 
Mr. Gregory Smith's Introduction exemplifies the better method; 
but here some well understood features of the subject are set forth 
with a lack of precision and clearness that can hardly be excused. 
Thus, the orthographic accident underlying the use of the letter z 
(the corresponding story of the symbol for th is not referred to) is 
not well handled; and surely there should be an end to incorrect 
or incomplete descriptions of the Northern English usage of pres- 
ent indicative forms of the verb. Mr. Watt is in error at several 
points in this matter. Not distinguishing the effect of the class 
to which the plural subject may belong, he states that " a singular 
verb is found with a plural noun." An incorrect exposition also 
mars the brief reference to the imperative. Douglas has always 
been declared to be hard reading, even for Scotsmen; and he is 
still hard reading for the trained linguist. His language had for 
a while a peculiar antiquarian interest, as is shown by Mr. Watt's 
excerpts relating to the poefs fame thru subsequent generations; 
but the true linguistic values that are to be gleaned from a com- 
petent study of his language will surely — for one must make this 
just demand — be adequately exhibited in connection with the new 
edition of the poefs works in preparation for the Scottish Text 
Society. 

It cannot be declared that the author has been notably success- 
ful, in the first half of his volume, in attempting to ' set ' Douglas 
' in his place.' Indeed the reading of the second and third chap- 
ters (pp. 25-123), while carrying one along in a pleasantly diver- 
sified manner, does not produce the effect of a critical essay by 
which the author's purpose has been adequately achieved. There 
is not enough here to give a fresh vitality to the subject, or to 
mitigate the charge of an attitude of mind more favorable to 
impressionistic effects than to detailed and constructive discussion. 
There are many appreciative passages of excellent quality and fin- 
ished form, but the method of the argument is too discursive ; it 
is not sufficiently cogent and incisive, and does not reflect the 
scholar's sense of complete statement, — a judgment warranted by 
the truth that Douglas will remain almost exclusively a scholar's 
concern. Dr. Schmidt's study abounds in so much detail of an 
instructive character that the rearret must be repeated that Mr. 
Watt has not sifted it. Then there is the more comprehensive 
view of the subject, which is vindicated by the external facts that 
Douglas's translation (1513) was succeeded by Surrey's after 
about thirty years, and that Phaer began his translation in 1555, — 
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to say nothing of Stanyhurst's relation to the problem (see H. 
Schmidt's dissertation, Breslau, 1887) after another interval of 
thirty years (1586). The cultural connection between especially 
the first three of these translations has not been adequately treated 
by Mr. Watt. That these translations are mutually illustrative of 
principles governing method and purpose of the translators in 
their conformity to the spirit of the Renaissance has of course not 
been overlooked, but something has been contributed to this chapter 
in cultural history by the investigations of Dr. Schmidt and Dr. 
Pest, already cited, to which is to be added the monograph on 
Thomas Phaer (Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1913) by Edward J. 
W. Brenner. To be mentioned in the more general bibliography is 
the recent Vergil and the English Poets, by Elizabeth Nitchie 
(Columbia University Press, 1919). This writer has apparently 
not become aware of Dr. Schmidt's dissertation ; but she cites that 
of Dr. Fest. The theory of translation, to which Mr. Watt devotes 
a digression, warrants a reference to a still later volume from the 
same press (see MLN. xxxv, 380). j. w. b. 



La Revue de Litterature comparee. Friends of M. Balden- 
sperger, now professor at the University of Strasbourg, and all 
who are interested in the influence exerted by one modern litera- 
ture upon another, will be glad to learn that under this title he 
and M. Hazard of the University of Lyons are about to bring out 
a new quarterly journal. In the articles they publish will be dis- 
cussed those questions of criticism, literary history and biography 
which, since the beginning of the Renaissance, have overlapped the 
boundaries of a single nationality. The editors will publish also 
original documents, bibliographical articles, reviews, notes, a chron- 
icle of projected or recently completed investigation in the field 
of comparative literature. Among the articles announced are: 
Alfred de Vigny et les Etats-TJnis and U Alsace et les debuts du 
Kantisme en France (Baldensperger), Goethe et Emerson (Carre), 
Notes sur les Refugies huguenots aux Etats-Unis (Chinard), 
Saint-Evremond en Hollande (Cohen), Byron en France apres le 
Romantisme (Esteve), L'invasion des litteratures du Nord en 
Italic (Hazard), Nietzsche et I' opinion americaine (H. Lichten- 
berger), Les origines italiennes du Racine et Shakespeare de Stend- 
hal (Martino), Saudi en France (Masse), Ibsen et Dante (Scho- 
field). The review will be published at Paris by fidouard Cham- 
pion, will begin to appear in 1921, and can be had for 40 franes 
a year. It is to be hoped that the editors will find in America the 
hearty support that is due a journal published under these excellent 
auspices. -^ c _ L _ 



